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During the first three months of this year our 
REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY national real estate activity index moved up. It 

rose from 30.6 points to 36.6 points above the 
long-term normal. This rise of six points carried activity to its highest level 
Since last March, when our index reached 38.4. Activity has been spottier than 
usual, with wide divergence between the cities that make up our index. Best 
activity compared with a year ago was reported in Columbus and Springfield, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; Des Moines, Iowa; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Poorest activity compared with last year’s level was reported in Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Houston, Texas; and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Mortgage activity rose again in March. This 
REAL ESTATE marked the fourth straight month that our index 
MORTGAGE ACTIVITY has recorded an improvement. The index is now 

at 187.4, or a fraction below the level of 188.0 
enjoyed a year ago. It is a good bet that Regulation X will be removed or drastically 
weakened before long. While this will provide some stimulus, it will be of short 
duration unless some steps are taken to ease the rate tangle on FHA-VA loans. 


Something of a commotion has been raised over 
RESIDENTIAL the number of housing units started during 
CONSTRUCTION March. It is pointed out with some satisfaction 

that the total of 98,000 units is a solid 4, 200 
ahead of the number started in March 1951. While this is perfectly true, a look 
at a simple breakdown of the figures will quickly dampen whatever elation is felt 
by those interested in private construction starts. Of the 98, 000 total started 
last month, 12,000 were public housing units. This leaves 86, 000 private starts 
compared with 90, 100 private starts in March 1951. Through the first quarter 
of this year, total private starts have reached 225, 300, compared with 248, 800 in 
the first quarter of 1951. This means that so far this year private residential 
construction is moving about 10% below the level reached in the first quarter of 
last year. 


While it now seems that our January guess of 775, 000 to 825, 000 starts was 
on the conservative side, it is too soon to make a final revision. By June the rate 
at which new homes are being sold will have a marked influence on the number of 
starts builders will be willing to make during the second half of the year. 
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IS THIS JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY? 


HE tumult that broke so riotously across the front pages when President 
+ Truman seized the steel industry has now settled downto a relentless edi- 

torial simmer. Eventually the mills of the court will grind fortha decision 
on the legality of the President ’s hair-trigger action. 


While we share in the sense of outrage and indignation felt by most of the busi- 
ness world, we can render no more than a layman’s decision on the constitution- 
ality of the seizure and, while we believe the President to be completely wrong, 
we are satisfied to let the Congress and (with some trepidation) the courts set our 
future course. However, in his speech announcing his action, the President made 
several statements or intimations that we cannot let pass without challenge. 


To begin with, Mr. Truman said that the steel workers had not had a raise 
since December 1950. Look at the chart below. It shows the average hourly 
earnings of steel workers from January 1950 through January 1952; the dotted 
line shows where the recommended 174¢ raise would put them. The hourly wages 
shown on this chart are those published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
reporting on the wage situation, Mr. Truman attempted to obscure the true pic- 
ture. He said that the steel workers’ wages had not risen since December 1950, 
but failed to report the whopping big raise they got in December 1950. Even this 
halfway report was incorrect by roughly 7¢ per hour. 
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Mr. Truman also spoke of the steel HOURLY EARNINGS OF STEEL 
workers’ “catching up” with the other WORKERS JAN. 1950 . JAN. 1952 
major groups of workers. The impres- 210 
sion he was apparently trying to create ; 
was that the steel workers were lagging ' 
far behind other industrial groups. Again > oo H 
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he used the December 1950 base. Now 
we all know that the usual procedure is 
for Phil Murray to try for a big raise 
first and for the other unions to try their 
luck later. In December 1950 Murray 
and the steel workers got their raise. 
Later on, most other groups got their 
raises. So from December 1950 there 
are a number of groups whose wages have 
risen more than those of the steel work- 
ers. When the raises are compared on 
a realistic basis, however, the story is 
entirely different. For example, look 1.60] 
at the chart on page 192. This chart 7 
compares the percentage increase in 49) 
hourly wages in the major wage-earning ae ee 
(cont. on page 193) 
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(cont. from page 189) 

groups with the percentage increase in the hourly wages of the steel workers 
since November 1950, the month preceding the steel workers’ last big raise. 
Only one group has received a higher percentage increase than the steel workers. 
This group is the rubber workers (who have been working for fewer hours than 
the stee] workers and thereby earning less per week). The shaded portion of the 
brown bar shows the percentage rise in wages that the recommended raise would 
give to the steel worsers. 


When Mr. Truman talked about profits he showed that he either knew little 
about them, or thought his audience knew little about them. There was also an 
implication that steel prices had gone up much faster than the wages of steel 
workers. In order to compare these two it is necessary to start in a period rela- 
tively free of controls. Therefore, we started our chart making this comparison 
in 1940 (see chart below). In this chart we compare increases in steel prices 
and steel wages since 1940. All figures are based on data published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The dotted brown line shows where the recommended 
raise would put steel wages (145% above the 1940 level), and the blue dotted line 
shows where the government-allowed raise would put steel prices (99% above the 
1940 level). 


Mr. Truman also alluded to the fact that the steel workers’ wages simply 
weren’t keeping up with the rising cost of living. The chart on page 194 com- 
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pares the cost of living index (Bureau of Labor Statistics) with hourly wages 
in the steel industry from January 1950 through January 1952. Although lagging 
a bit below the increases in living cost during 1950, steel wages have moved up 
faster and further ever since December 1950. It is apparent from the chart that 
they do not need a 17}¢-an-hour raise to catch up. As a matter of fact, the dotted 
line shows how far above the cost of living such a raise would put them. 


As we pointed out before, we are not certain as to the legality of the Presi- 
dent ’s action. However, we have very strong opinions on the subject and believe 
that he was ill-advised. As to the statistical data he used to prop up his decision, 
we are certain he was ill-advised. 














